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Supervision: What Is and 


What Might Be 


Arthur Blumberg 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


My interests in problems of supervision in 
the schools have tended to focus on the inter- 
personal and organizational relationships that 
impinge on and affect the way teachers and 
supervisors deal with each other. This interest 
was stimulated some years ago when I started 
teaching graduate courses, not in supervision, 
but in interpersonal and group relationships to 
students who were, for the most part, public 
school teachers. Almost inevitably, at some time 
during each semester, the discussion would 
turn to the supervisory relationship, what it was 
like, and how effective it was. In a way, each 
of these discussions was a near carbon copy of 
others that preceded it. When the topic first 
came up, for example, smiles could be seen on 
the faces of the students and some snickers 
could frequently be heard. (Very similar but 
more pronounced reactions occur, incidentally, 
when teachers are asked to talk about the fac- 
ulty meetings in their schools.) On probing the 
reasons for these reactions I learned that, 
while a distinct minority of teachers reported 
satisfactory and helpful relationships with their 
supervisor, for the large bulk of teachers this 
was not the case. For the most part they reacted 
with a sort of left-handed compliment by say- 
ing that their supervision was, at the least, not 
harmful. Some did find it harmful, however, but 
the broad consensus was that the supervision 
they received was ritualistic and rather a waste 
of time.' 
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Motivated by this rather casual data and 
by the fact that the interpersonal and interac- 
tional nature of the supervisor-teacher relation- 
ship had received scant research attention, some 
colleagues of mine and I initiated several studies 
that focussed on this relationship. These studies 
have been reported in detail elsewhere ( Blum- 
berg, 1974). Here I shall only summarize them 
briefly. 

Two factors seem to stand out as accounting 
for the rather pervasive and benignly negative 
reactions that teachers have to their supervision. 
One is structural relative to the schools as or- 
ganizations; the other is behavioral and con- 
cerned with the means by which supervisors 
engage interactively with teachers. 

Structurally, the problem seems to be two- 
fold. First, supervision tends, in the eyes of 
teachers, to be associated with evaluation even 
when the supervisor’s role or position is defined 
otherwise—a helping teacher, for example. Thus, 
what appears to take place, regardless of the 
good intentions of the supervisor, is that teach- 
ers try to put distance between that person and 
themselves. Most times the distance sought after 
is social in nature, but sometimes it is actually 
physical distance including attempts to avoid 
interaction. At times, this protective distancing 
effort is initiated in a school through a variety 
of covert warning systems that teachers employ 
to let each other know that a supervisor is on 
the prowl in a building (Blumberg, 1974). The 
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second structural matter involved is that the 
supervisory position and role, by definition, is 
one that is removed from the day-to-day action 
of teaching, from the continual efforts that teach- 
ers have to make to cope with what are frequent- 
ly very trying conditions in the classroom. The 
effect of this separation seems to create a mind 
set in the perceptions of many teachers of “How 
can that person help me? He or she is too far 
removed from the real problems to be of any 
assistance. In order to know what’s going on you 
have to get your hands dirty.” The system, it 
seems, has a built-in distancing mechanism that 
operates for many teachers relative to their 
supervisor despite the intentionality of that sys- 
tem to provide help. 

The second factor that seems to account for 
the less than enthusiastic reactions that are 
evoked among teachers relative to their super- 
vision, the quality of the behavioral transac- 
tions that occur between supervisor and teacher, 
has been researched both via instrumentation 
and through behavioral observations. A particu- 
larly impactful piece of research, one in which 
fifty audio tape recordings where systematically 
analyzed (Blumberg and Cusick, 1970), tells a 
vivid story about the nature of supervisor-teach- 
er interaction. The results provide behavioral 
cues, I believe, to the manner in which super- 
visory behavior tends to reinforce the problems 
created by the organizational structure and, in 
turn, is reinforced by it in cyclical manner. The 
total time consumed in the fifty interviews was 
11% hours which the supervisor and teacher 
shared somewhat equally. Of the supervisor’s 
“air time” less than one percent was spent in 
engaging the teacher in action problem-solving 
through inquiry concerning the teachers’ ideas 
about change or how to manage the classroom 
better. On the teacher’s side, just one percent 
of the time was spent asking the supervisor any 
questions at all. The total picture, which was 
buttressed by listening to the content of the 
tapes, can be characterized in a variety of ways— 
distancing, avoidance, ritualism, “going through 
the motions,” tension, non-authenticity. The 
reader is invited to make whatever choice fits his 
or her experience. 

The point, however, is not to criticize, ridi- 
cule, or make anyone out to be a villain. Rather, 
it is to understand and interpret. My own under- 
standing and interpretation follows: Supervisors 
sense, consciously or otherwise, the distancing 


effect that the structure has on their relation- 
ships with teachers. Many of them speak fairly 
freely about it, the tension it invokes, and their 
needs to cope with it. What the data suggests 
is that they respond to the tension, willy-nilly, 
by behaving in ways that reinforce the whole 
set of circumstances. That is, instead of dealing 
with the tension openly, the primary style 
seems to be one of non-engagement, of behaving 
in ways in their interaction with teachers that 
creates in mini-form a social climate that is 
similar to that of the larger system. Thus, the 
cycle, but the cycle does not remain encapsu- 
lated. It has its effects on modal teacher atti- 
tudes toward supervision (at best ‘not harm- 
ful,” at worst a “waste of time’) and on the 
goals of supervision, i.e., the improvement of 
instruction. 


Have these circumstances always existed? 
The data are hard to come by and I have but 
two studies to report, both conducted in the 
1930s (Wiles, 1953). The first seems simply to 
have been a survey of teacher perceptions of 
the quality of their supervision. It was con- 
ducted in Indiana. Of the teachers studied, ap- 
parently a state-wide sample, only 4 percent 
said their supervision was good. The second 
study is even more to the point. Almost twenty- 
five hundred teachers were asked about their 
sources of new ideas for changes in teaching 
practices. A scant thirty-five, about 1.5 percent, 
reported their local supervisor as the source. 
Apparently, then, the problem is not a new one. 
One must indeed wonder what we have been 
doing all these years when so much seems to 
have changed—but so much seems to have re- 
mained the same. 

As I indicated earlier, however, my pur- 
poses in writing this paper were not to criticize 
nor were they to play the role of the cynical 
gadfly. They were to try and understand the 
behavioral and social phenomena associated with 
the process and structure of supervision in the 
schools. In order to do that one must create a 
picture of what is, and this has been the purpose 
of the foregoing comments. 

This picture is not complete, however. 
While the nature of the data that will be pre- 
sented in the remainder of this paper will by no 
means fill in all the blank or fuzzy spaces, it 
will, I think, add a different and fascinating 
dimension to the problem. 
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The data that is most typically used in the 
behavioral sciences to assess a situation, to 
test hypotheses or generate them, is of the 
paper and pencil survey variety. Occasionally, 
and thankfully, more frequently data is also 
gathered as a result of direct observation of 
behavior. In addition, we rely a great deal for 
our situational analyses on self-reports of the 
people involved. We then engage in content 
analysis of these reports. Depending on the 
rigorousness of the study design, each of these 
types of data has unquestioned value. What I 
have come to realize, however, is that perhaps 
motivated by our search for rigor, some of the 
intensely human perspectives on interpersonal, 
group, and organizational life get left by the 
wayside. An example of this is that, with the 
exception of some professionals who are engaged 
in the practice of psychotherapy or psychothera- 
peutic research, the use of one’s fantasy life 
as a source of data has largely been neglected 
by social and behavioral scientists. The remain- 
der of this paper, while certainly no major ef- 
fort to rectify the situation, is an illustration 
of the use of fantasy to add to our data bank 
about supervision—thus, to understand it from 
a somewhat different perspective. 

This method of data collection about a per- 
son’s fantasy life, of which I somewhat im- 
modestly claim discoveryship,? is based on the 
following notion: As we come to know a person 
or group and as we have experiences with peo- 
ple occupying particular organizational posi- 
tions, we start to categorize them, assign char- 
acteristics and sometimes stereotypical behav- 
ioral patterns to them. Quite frequently we at- 
tribute motivations to them even though such 
attribution can be risky in the absence of more 
direct data. Given these categories, character- 
izations of behavior, and attributions of motive, 
it becomes possible to construct a fantasy con- 
cerning the nature of the house in which that 
person or group lives. Further, as we engage 
in this fantasy and make it explicit, the nature 
of the data that results is very rich and has the 
potential to be much more impactful than, for 
instance, a mean score on a rating scale. 

A brief example will help clarify my point. 
A few years ago I was asked, as a consultant, 
to spend some time with the social studies and 
English departments of a high school that were 
experiencing difficulties in their ability to work 
together. In order to collect some data I asked 
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each department group to fantasize the house 
they saw the other living in. The data, of course, 
would be shared. Two parts of the house that 
English constructed for social studies have 
stayed in my memory. First, there was a large 
picture window in the house but you could only 
see through it one way—from the house to the 
outside. The picture window was really a one- 
way mirror. Second, the house was situated on 
a high hill and it had a swimming pool and snack 
bar. But there was a sign at the pool entrance 
which read “Admission by Invitation Only.” The 
imagery was sharp. Without going to any elabor- 
ation, it seems clear to me that these two points 
provide much more “meaty” and powerful in- 
formation than had the English department, via 
rating scales or other means, reported that so- 
cial studies rated low on seeing points of view 
other than their own or that they were likewise 
rated low relative to ease of entry into their 
communications system. Further, and as an un- 
anticipated by-product of the exercise, both 
groups had fun doing the task and the feedback 
was received in an open rather relaxed manner. 
In fact, each group seemed to look forward to 
hearing what kind of house the other fantasied 
them occupying. The tension that is usually as- 
sociated with such confrontation sessions was 
absent. 

So much for a brief description of the 
method that was used to provide data for the 
balance of this paper: ‘‘Supervision: Some Im- 
ages of What Is and What Might Be.” What fol- 
lows are descriptions of “houses” that four 
groups of teachers fantasied supervisors living 
in. There were four people in each group. Two 
of the houses are fantasied to exist now; two 
are houses that are fantasied for the future. 
I make no pretense concerning the general- 
izability of the results. But the descriptions that 
follow seem to me to be consistent enough to 
attract both one’s academic and_ practical 
interests. 


TWO DESCRIPTIONS OF FANTASIED 
HOUSES IN WHICH SUPERVISORS 
NOW LIVE 


1. One approaches the house via a long, 
winding driveway. You cannot see the house 
from the road. The lawn surrounding the 
house is very green because it is made of 
astroturf. The house itself is square and 
has a flat roof. There is nothing romantic 
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about it. There are no windows in the 
house. A number of things strike you as you 
enter. Everything is in it place. The furni- 
ture is very austere and it is nailed to the 
floor. There is a picture on the wall that is 
a flow chart, in color, of administrative posi- 
tions. Diplomas hang next to the flow chart. 
There are floral arrangements composed of 
artificial flowers. The lighting system is 
stark and very bright. The house is very 
clean. It has a central cleaning system with 
vacuums in the walls. In the house are 
janitorial supplies and text books. There are 
also disconnected bodies sitting in straight 
rows. 


2. The house is located in the suburbs on a 
large plot. It is very distant from the road, 
thus seeming to convey a need for privacy. 
Inside the house there is a “receiving place” 
for people who enter. There also seems to 
be a “safe place” that the occupant uses for 
retreating. There are lots of mail boxes and 
mail chutes. Piles of mail are constantly 
forming in big bins which must be filled 
by 3 p.m. The library has floor-to-ceiling 
book cases. But the books are not acces- 
sible because the bottom shelves are empty. 
The books are not sorted. There is a medi- 
cine cabinet that is filled with bandaids, 
assorted remedies, and lots of Kleenex. 
There is also a telescope in the house but 
it is very narrow enabling the viewer to see 
only a little bit of the scene at any one 
time. There is a conference room in the 
house and also a coffee urn, but the urn 
is in a different room. In the conference 
room there are pictures of the supervisor’s 
family and his/her diplomas. There is a 
picture of the graduation when the diplomas 
were awarded. These pictures are well 
lighted. There are also framed testimonials 
and autographed pictures of previous cli- 
ents. Curiously, the clients of the super- 
visor don’t have ears, so there is a mega- 
phone at the supervisor’s place at the 
conference table. 


TWO DESCRIPTIONS OF FANTASIED 
HOUSES IN WHICH SUPERVISORS 
MIGHT LIVE IN THE FUTURE 


1. The house is a round one. There are lots 
of two-way windows. It is located in sort of 
a park-like atmosphere. The house seems 


friendly and can be expanded. It is all on 
one floor and has a large revolving en- 
trance door making it easy to enter or 
leave. The fact that it is round and on one 
floor conveys an egalitarian, not bureau- 
cratic, atmosphere where all resources have 
equal input. In the inside, around the wall, 
there are lots of partitioned enclosures, each 
with a revolving door. The partitions sepa- 
rate the enclosures from a “commons” area 
but do not totally enclose them. The ‘‘com- 
mons” is used for discussions between the 
occupant of the house and visitors. 


2. The house is in the country with two acres 
of land around it. It is an older house and 
is painted white with green trim. The doors 
are never locked. On the outside there is a 
“fun” garden where people can gather for 
a party. The house is furnished very com- 
fortably. There is a fireplace and furniture 
you can sink into. There are many guest 
rooms and a large kitchen with a big table. 
The walls in the kitchen are made of brick 
and are decorated with many pots and pans. 
The coffee pot is always on. The stairwell 
leading to the guest rooms is very large. 
There are French doors that open on to the 
garden. The house conveys a style of Old 
America. 


As I read and re-read these fantasied houses 
I was struck, as perhaps was the reader of this 
article, by the fact that almost every sentence 
contains meaningful messages relative to the 
supervisor’s role and function. Further, they are 
phrased in ways that would enable most people 
to relate to, understand, and interpret them. 
Interpretations will certainly vary, but one does 
not have to be a trained psychodiagnostician to 
make sense of the fantasied houses. My own 
sense of it all follows. 


The Supervisor’s House Today 


An impression that becomes quickly clear 
is that the teachers saw supervisors as dis- 
tant. ““You cannot see the house from the road.” 
“It is very distant from the road, thus seeming 
to convey the need for privacy.” The teachers 
also seem to be saying that they see their super- 
visors conveying a Climate of artificiality, being 
unimaginative and as being rather closed to new 
ideas. Note the following: ‘The lawn surround- 
ing the house is very green because it is made 
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of astroturf. The house itself is square and has 
a flat roof. There is nothing romantic about it. 
There are no windows in the house.” Thus, an 
image starts to emerge before we enter. What 
has happened is that the teachers who have 
“built these houses” have focussed first on ex- 
ternal factors related to their ability to approach 
their supervisors. And the feeling that one gets 
is that of difficulty of approach, an approach that 
is hindered by perceptions of distance, artificial- 
ity, and closedness. It is almost as though the 
supervisor, possibly hindered him/herself by 
organizational trappings and procedures, be- 
comes cloaked in bureaucratic formalities that 
serve to reinforce precisely those factors that 
block the help a supervisor may have to give a 
teacher. 

As we enter the house (or, as supervisor 
and teacher start to interact) other patterns of 
“living” develop that seem to lend credence to 
the images that were created from the outside. 
The artificiality that seems implicit in a lawn 
made of astroturf is confronted directly in the 
house by reference to “floral arrangements com- 
posed of artificial flowers.” New features, how- 
ever, enter the situation. Neatness, order and 
rigidity are apparent. “Everything is in its place. 
The furniture is very austere and is nailed to 
the floor.” Formality and defensiveness are pres- 
ent. ‘There is a ‘receiving’ place for people who 
enter” and “There also seems to be a ‘safe 
place’ that the occupant uses for retreating.” The 
formality and a procedural emphasis is supported 
by “There is a picture on the wall that is a flow 
chart, in color, of administrative positions.” 

Obvious perceived needs for status, support- 
ing once more the formality and bureaucratic 
emphasis, are present in both houses. In one, 
“Diplomas hang next to the flow chart.” In the 
other, ‘In the conference room there are pic- 
tures of the graduation when the diplomas were 
awarded. These pictures are well-lighted. There 
are also framed testimonials and autographed 
pictures of previous clients.” But other factors 
intrude subtlely into the situation as presented 
by the pictures. For example, the picture of the 
supervisor’s family seems to be saying, “But 
I am human, after all. Look, I have a family!” 
And, in addition, the framed testimonials convey 
to me, at least, the supervisor’s need to let 
teachers know that, despite all the organiza- 
tional and interpersonal encumbrances that are 
present, other teachers have found it helpful 
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to work with the supervisor. It almost seems to 
be a frustrated and plaintiff cry to “Try me.” 
The image of supervisors having to deal 
with a great deal of routine administrative busy 
work is graphically presented in the second 
house. “There are lots of mail boxes and mail 
chutes. Piles of mail are constantly forming 
in big bins which must be filled by 3 p.m. The 
need to have the mail bins filled by 3 p.m. re- 
flects, perhaps, the perception of teachers that 
supervisors see their effectiveness measured by 
the quantity of busy work they accomplish each 
day. Another interpretation is that teachers per- 
ceive supervisors using the large quantity of ad- 
ministrative work they engage in as an excuse 
for not interacting more with teachers. 
Reference is made in both houses to the 
supervisor as a person with material and tech- 
nological resources. For example, there are 
janitorial supplies and textbooks in the first 
house. In the second house, however, we see 
a curious twist. “The library has floor-to-ceiling 
book cases. But the books are not accessible be- 
cause the bottom shelves are empty.” In other 
words, supervisors do have lots of resources 
available but they are not easy to get. One has 
to be able to reach to the upper shelves and 
even if one does it’s hard to use them because 
“The books are not sorted.” Material and tech- 
nological resources are not the only help avail- 
able, however, because ‘There is a medicine 
cabinet filled with bandaids, assorted remedies, 
and lots of Kleenex.” Part of the supervisor’s 
role, then, is to help the teacher overcome some 
of the emotional trauma that may develop in 
the course of teaching. The supervisor, in a sense, 
administers first aid and provides comfort. 
Some teachers appear to see supervisors as 
separating task behavior quite distinctly from 
positive social-emotional behavior. “There is a 
conference room in the house and also a coffee 
urn, but the urn is in a different room.” In 
addition, the work in which supervisor and 
teacher engage tends to deal with isolated frag- 
ments of the problem and not the total problem 
as we read “There is also a telescope in the 
house but it is very narrow enabling the viewer 
to see only a little bit of the scene at any one 
time.’ An inference can be made from other 
parts of the house that it is the supervisor who 
manipulates the telescope. 
Finally and in my mind, very striking is the 
fact that in the descriptions of both houses and 
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the people who go into them, there is reference 
to people who have some sort of phyiscal im- 
pairment. In the first house ‘“‘There are also 
disconnected bodies sitting in straight rows.” 
In the second, “Curiously, the clients of the 
supervisor don’t have ears, so there is a mega- 
phone at the supervisor’s place at the conference 
table.” Interpretation of these comments will 
surely differ. I offer two, tentatively. The dis- 
connected bodies seem to suggest that the teach- 
ers felt that they are worked with by supervisors 
in a fragmented way that denies their humanity. 
Disconnected bodies are not living. The reference 
to clients without ears calls for a different view. 
What it says to me is that teachers tend not to 
listen to supervisors. They turn them off and 
supervisors are aware of this, leading to the 
supervisor’s need for the megaphone. 

It is also curious that references to people 
who are physically impaired came last in the 
fantasies of both houses. Perhaps, in a way, the 
teachers who built these psychological houses 
felt that the nature of the what they had fan- 
tasied led to impaired human relationships be- 
tween supervisors and teachers. 


The Supervisor’s House in the Future 


The houses that teachers fantasied super- 
visors might live in in the future are radically 
different than those of the present. And, inter- 
estingly, though the two houses are architectur- 
ally different, they convey many similar impres- 
sions. Two points seem to stand out quickly. 
One is the factor of openness and accessability. 
“There are lots of two-way windows... has a 
large revolving entrance door making it easy to 
enter or leave.” “The doors are never locked.” 
The second factor seems to be one of comfort. 
“It is located in the center of a village green 
in a park-like atmosphere. The house seems 
friendly and can be expanded.” ‘The house is 
furnished very comfortably. There is a fireplace 
and furniture you can sink into.” 

The roundness of the first house takes on a 
distinct meaning in contrast to the traditional 
mode of the second. Being round and on one 
floor “conveys an egalitarian, not bureaucratic 
atmosphere where all resources have equal in- 
put.” Teachers, by constructing this house, are 
saying that their ideas have merit, too, and that 
they want to be listened to. Ideas should be con- 
sidered for their worth, not because of who had 
them. On the other hand, the style of “Old 


American” of the second house seems to suggest 
something solid and a situation in which old 
values are not cast aside simply because they’re 
old. The impression of something solid is sup- 
ported by “The walls in the kitchen are made 
of brick. .. .” 

The availability of resources is dealt with 
in different ways. In the first house “. . . around 
the wall, there are lots of partitioned enclosures, 
each with a revolving door. The partitions sepa- 
rate the enclosures from a ‘commons’ area but 
do not totally enclose them. The ‘commons’ is 
used for discussion between the occupant of the 
house and visitors.” Resources, in this house, 
then, are easily accessible. Visitors can wander 
from one resource area to the next, apparently 
under no pressure. The situation seems like the 
“easy-off—easy-on” signs one sees on the free- 
ways as a driver is solicited by road-side filling 
stations. The role of the supervisor (occupant ) 
is that of a consultant, it appears, to be used by 
teachers at their choice—again with easy access 
to resources. 

In the second house, the location of re- 
sources is of interest. That is, the pots and 
pans are on the brick walls in the kitchen. A 
teacher can take whatever utensil he or she 
needs depending upon what that teacher de- 
sires to cook. That is, the supervisor, who stands 
solid, has much to offer the teacher depending 
on what it is the teacher wants to do. 

Finally, the fantasy of the second house 
seems to give much more attention to warmth 
and conviviality than did that of the first which 
gives a very business-like yet relaxed impression. 
‘There is a ‘fun’ garden where people can gather 
for a party. The coffee pot is always on. The 
stairwell to the guest rooms is very large. There 
are French doors that open on to the garden.” 


Discussion 


My interests in discussing this brief study 
are two-fold: methodological and _ substantive. 
Methodologically, I wanted to present a data 
collection technique that, in my mind, has im- 
plications that go far beyond the question of 
supervisor-teacher relationships. One can con- 
ceive, for example, of “house building” exercises 
being used in the classroom, among school facul- 
ties, between school faculties and central offices 
and so on. The data that result are very rich, 
relatively non-threatening to receive, and— 
quite important, I believe—people have fun do- 
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ing the exercise. It is a much different experi- 
ence in providing information than filling out 
some sort of attitude inventory. ( Note 4 provides 
a sample set of directions for any reader who 
may want to ask a group to “build a house’’ ). 

The substance of the results, however, is the 
primary thfust of this paper. The similarities be- 
tween the two descriptions of the ‘‘now” houses 
and the two descriptions of the “future” houses 
are quite evident, even though there are some 
differences. And the differences between ‘“‘now” 
and the “future” are quite stark. The discussion 
that follows should be treated as a hypothesis 
and not as a statement of fact. The only facts 
are the “houses.” 

The image of supervisor-teacher relation- 
ships that is implicit in the “now” houses seems 
to be one of strain, tension, and uneasiness. 
Supervisors are difficult for teachers to approach. 
They are seen as distant, or their behavior con- 
veys a desire for distance to teachers. This dis- 
tancing may be related to perceptions by teach- 
ers that supervisors are also closed to the ideas 
and feelings of teachers and to the notion that 
much of what goes on. in supervision is arti- 
ficial, a sort of unreal ritualization of procedure. 

If teachers see supervisors in this light then 
the chances are good that these perceptions 
will be communicated to the supervisors, if not 
by words, then by behavior. From my own re- 
search and experience, the primary mode that 
teachers use to react to supervisors is that of 
avoidance. But the supervisors sense the avoid- 
ance and, of course, they have to deal with it. 
To be avoided by someone is not a particularly 
ego-enhancing experience. In order to counter 
the deflationary effect of teacher avoidance, it 
may well be that supervisors engage in various 
status-building efforts. Recall the diplomas, the 
testimonials, and the organizational flow chart 
which had to picture, one suspects, the super- 
visor in a position of relatively high status and 
with direct access to people in the system with 
higher status. But that is not all, as one can 
visualize supervisors saying, ‘They wouldn’t 
avoid me if they knew I really was a human 
being who wanted to be helpful and not just a 
bureaucrat who supports the system.” Thus the 
picture of the supervisor’s family in one house 
and the variety of resources that are available. 
But apparently the resources aren’t free-for-the- 
taking in all cases. In the second house the 
books could not be reached, the implication 
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being that a teacher would have to ask for the 
supervisor’s largess, thus encouraging depen- 
dency among adults which relationship fre- 
quently has an unanticipated consequence of 
creating hostility and further avoidance. 

The spiral is reinforcing and downward in 
each of the two cases that were examined. The 
teachers see themselves being treated as people 
who have something wrong with them—either 
disconnected bodies, leading to fragmented in- 
teraction and problem-solving, or earless, sug- 
gesting that teachers feel that supervisors think 
they must resort to power (the megaphone ) in 
order to be heard. 

It is not a pretty picture and, of course, 
it is not meant to describe every supervisory 
situation. Nor as I noted earlier, is it meant to 
characterize supervisors as bad or evil people. 
And clearly the picture is not complete for 
reasons of sampling and because we do not have 
the houses that supervisors might fantasy for 
teachers. None the less, given the fact that the 
teachers worked together to fantasize the houses 
and that each was reacting to his/her own ex- 
perience, both the nature of the data and the 
similarities between the houses lends some cre- 
dence to the presentation and to the inferences 
that have been made. 

The futuristic “houses” that were fantasized 
have much less personalized detail in them, it 
seems, than those of the present. Why this is 
so is a matter for the futurists to research. A 
reasonable hypothesis might be that as people 
think about the future they tend to focus on 
general environmental conditions rather than 
personal or interpersonal specifics. At any rate, 
it can be seen that the houses in which super- 
visors might live in one day contain practically 
no specific reference to the supervisors as a 
person, except by indirect inference from design 
and furnishings. For example, there are no 
diplomas or pictures of the supervisor’s family 
on the walls. 

This vision of supervisor-teacher relations 
in the future that is contained in the fantasies 
seems to be predominantly marked by several 
conditions that are in contradiction from the 
present. They are conditions of openness and 
nearness as opposed to closedness and distance; 
comfort and warmth, as opposed to tension and 
coolness; easy access to resources rather than 
difficult access; humanism and flexibility rather 
than mechanism and rigidity; and a collaborative 
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problem-solving climate rather than what ap- 
pears to be a climate that focusses on pro- 
cedures and form. One may also infer that 
though the future might, indeed, be different, 
it does not let go of the stability and tradition 
of the past. The baby is not being thrown out 
with the bath water. 

It is time, in this paper, to leave the realm 
of fantasy, fascinating as it is. Even though the 
sample of teachers that provided that data for 
this discussion was small, the characteristics 
of the “houses” reinforced with much power 
other more traditional research on supervisory 
processes and relationships. And this type of re- 
inforcement was done with a flavor that is miss- 
ing in other research, my own included, and is, 
I believe, also missing in the huge bulk of edu- 
cational research no matter what the focus. 
I find myself, in point of fact, somewhat humbled 
by the depth of insight and feeling that the teach- 
ers projected into their fantasies. 

Two global questions remain. First, why 
would teachers respond the way they did to the 
current state of affairs? Second, are there ways 
to change, to move from what seems to be a 
relatively non-functional condition, in general, 
to one in which there is at least more potential 
for functionality? Both of these questions, if 
they are to be dealt with productively, require 
time and space that are beyond the scope of this 
paper. A few comments, however, are in order. 

What transpires today under the banner of 
supervision, if we are to believe our data, is 
not a function of evil or ignorant people. Rather, 
I see it as resulting from a tendency that is com- 
mon to much thinking in education. That is, we 
create a structure for a job, specify functions 
and then assume it will work, merely because 
it is rational. This has been the case in innumer- 
able innovation attempts as Sarason (1971) 
documents so specifically, using as his reference 
the introduction of the “new math.” And so it 
is with supervision. Reasonable people would 
say that the supervisory system should work 
and work well. But it seems not to because, I 
think, in our rationality we neglect the indi- 
vidual, group, and organizational dynamics of the 
system. We neglect to think about the hopes 
and fears of teachers and supervisors. We neg- 
lect to think about the unintended consequences 
of evaluation systems, of tenure systems, of cer- 
tification systems. We neglect to think about 
strategies of maintaining open communications 


linkages and of the problems that have _his- 
torically developed between those who are sup- 
posed to know better how to do things and those 
who “get their hands dirty” doing them. In- 
stead, we do what comes naturally, perhaps. We 
assume things will work, because, after all—they 
should. But in this case, as in many others, they 
haven't, at least in what appears to be the ma- 
jority of cases (Blumberg, 1974). And, if what 
occurs in the past is the best predictor of the 
future, sadly one would predict that we will 
neglect the data about supervisors and teachers. 
After all, teachers have not, to hyperbolize, 
occupied any central offices in sit-in fashion to 
protest about their supervision. They show their 
dissatisfaction, typically, by engaging in avoid- 
ance behavior. 

Are there ways to change things? I think so, 
but it will mean much more than training super- 
visors in clinical supervision or human relations. 
It will involve a reversal in thinking on the 


part of those who manage schools, who supervise 


teachers, and who teach. This reversal implies 
creating the willingness and capacity of school 
systems to examine themselves openly so that 
the consequences of prior neglects may be used 
as data upon which thinking about a new future 
may be based. There is no question in my mind 
that the social technology, particularly from the 
applied behavioral sciences, is available to help 
accomplish this reversal in thinking. I must ad- 
mit to a counter question, however, concerning 
whether or not the technology will be used. In 
a sense, the problem is much the same as that 
attached to cleaning up our environment. We 
know how to do it but there seems to be, in 
many Cases, an unwillingness to pay the price. 
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NOTES 


1. I came across some data recently that sug- 
gests the situation has not changed much since | 
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first became attracted to the problem. A student on 
whose dissertation committee I sit is investigating 
the socialization process of beginning elementary 
school teachers. Though his sample is a small one, 
none of the teachers involved reported receiving any 
substantial help from their supervisors. They were 
left alone to survive. 

2. This is not a new phenomenon, of course. 
I recall vividly reading Stone’s Lust for Life (1954), 
the biographical novel of Vincent Van Gogh. Par- 
ticularly I was struck by the description of Van 
Gogh’s experience as an evangelist in the coal- 
mining district of Belgium. He was unable to com- 
municate effectively with the miners until the 
day there was an accident in the mine. He went into 
the mine and came up to the surface with his face 
and hands dirty. Being dirty made him, in the eyes 
of the miners, one of them. His communication prob- 
lems eased considerably. 

3. I say this in a tongue in cheek manner. Per- 
haps others have employed the same technique. If 
so, I am unaware of it. 

4, A set of directions for getting a group to 


tip 
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engage in a “house-building” exercise might go 
something like this: 


As we have experience with and come to 
know people or groups we tend to character- 
ize and classify them in certain ways that 
include their behavioral styles, attitudes, 
goals, motivations and so forth. All of us 
have probably had the experience of saying 
“T’ll bet that X’s house looks like ——-—-— 

That is ,we fit the house X lives in to what 
we know or think we know about X—we 
engage in fantasizing. What I’d like you to 
do is to fantasize the house that Y (person, 
office holder, group, etc.) lives in. You might 
want to include such things as its setting, 
grounds, architecture, furnishings, decor. 
As as example, I recall one group describ- 
ing the house of another as being made of 
Swiss cheese. The implications were obvi- 
ous, given that Swiss cheese has lots of 
holes in it. When you finish the house we’ll 
try and interpret its meaning. 
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